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and she lives the longer for it. She dare go alone, and unfold sheep
in the night, and fears no manner of ill, because she means none :
yet to say truth, she is never alone, for she is still accompanied with
old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones ; yet they
have their efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing idle
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell them ;
only a Friday's dream is all her superstition ; that she conceals for
fear of anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is she may die in the
spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet.1

As a whole, the Overbury contribution to the portrayal of life
is analogous to that of a novelist not of the first rank.   It is a
presentation of the salient figures in different spheres of society,
bringing out the prevailing attitudes and motives, and criticizing by
means both of satire and of contrast. Similar, but more specialized,
are the contributions of two younger contemporaries, John Stephens, Stephens
the lawyer, and Geffray Mynshul, another of the same profession
who had been unlucky enough to see the inside of a debtors' prison.
The major part of the former's Satyricall Essay e^ Characters, and
others, or accurate and quick Descriptions fitted to the life of their
Subjects (1615), consists of lively miniatures of lawyers, or of
such people as the shark, the informer, the gamester, and other
disreputable characters with whom the lawyer would come into
frequent contact.   To his New Essayes and Characters (1631)
Stephens appended " a new Satyre in defence of the Common Law,
and Lawyers : mixt with Reproofe against their enemy Ignoramus."
Like Lodge or Greene, he tries to show the temptations and the
course of moral depravation by which such characters are produced,
sometimes invoking the aid of incident to explain a man's life.  So
too, in Essays and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners (1616),
Mynshul feelingly laments the corrupt influences of prison life,
where more vice is learned than " in twenty dicing-houses, bowling-
alleys, brothel-houses, or ordinaries."  " A prisoner is an impatient
patient, lingering under the rough hands of a cruel physician. . . .
To his familiars he is like a plague, whom they scarce dare come
nigh for fear of infection j he is a monument ruined by those which
raised him ; he spends the day with a hei mihi! vae miserum ! and
the night with a nuttis est medicabilis hertis"

1 Sir Thomas Overbury, Works, ed. Edward F. Rimbault, 1890: Characters^
pp. 118-119.